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The Week, 


MHERE have been ninety-six new eases and thirty-se 





ven deaths 

from the vellow tever reported at Memphis during the week, the 
largest number of new eases being the nineteen on the 23d inst., and 
a diminu- 
The exodus 
of the citizens, however, continues, and on Monday of the probable 


the smallest the eight reported in yesterday’s despatches, 
tion which, moreover, has been gradual and constant. 
15,000 inhabitants (the eensus of 1870 says 40,226) a special census 
reported but 16,110 persons left in the city, of whom only 4,283 were 
whites. 
sent it has no need of nurses or physicians from without; and “ inter- 
viewed” refugees maintain that the city is in the most perfect sanitary 
condition possible. The refugees have taken the disease and spread 
alarm in various directions, though in but few cases. 
have occurred in this eity—the two in Brooklyn having come from 
Havana—and several at Shelbyville and Bon Aqua Springs, Tenn., at 
Louisville and St. Louis. The latest reports from Mississippi City, 
which come through the National Board of Health, announce five 


The Howard Association has announced that for the pre- 


cases and one death. 
from unmistakable yellow fever at New Orleans, but, though it 
caused a panic, and Natehez and Shreveport instantly quarantined 
against the city, it has been followed by no others except two 
doubtful ones. 





Senator Sherman has gone up to Maine to speak in the canvass, 
and delivered a long speech on the 23d at Portland. He opened by 
a wave of the bloody shirt, showing that to repeal the legislation 
of the war directed against the South was “ State rights” and 
‘‘ nullification,” and *‘ revolution and anarehy,” and before this, he 
said, ‘“‘ questions of money, labor, and property sunk into insigniti- 
cance.” After this—which sounds a little wild, but was doubtiess 
called for by the oceasion—he spoke at considerable length on the 
comparatively trifling sv bjeet of the resuinption of specie payments 
and the reduction of the national debt, giving a brief résumé of the 
financial history of the country between 1860 and 1873, and showing 
that the difficulties which had to be encountered in making any prepa- 
ration for resumption were mainly due to the action of Congress. He 
made some amusing quotations from speeches in and out of Con- 
gress prophesying the frightful calamities that would result from 
resumption, but the only Republican he exposed in this way was 
Mr. W. D. Kelley. He then told the curious story of resumption 
itself and of the refunding of the five-twenty bonds, and gave some 
account of the revival of industry. His happiest hit was in showing 
that he is now doing what the Greenbackers have always eclamored 
for most—redeeming bonds in greenbacks, paying the interest on 
the national debt in greenbacks, and receiving customs duties in 
greenbacks—and yet they are not satisfied. 





About silver he was both elear and instructive. He said that to 
make it circulate at par with gold the ratio between the coins must 
be the market ratio, and not 16 to 1, “* which means the single 
standard of silver”; that $35,801,000 of silver had been coined since 
1878, and the Treasury had been only able to put $13,359,042 of it 
afloat, and of this over 86,500,000 had been returned. He proposed, 
had all agreed on a market ratio by which they would stand,” but 
not sooner. He coneluded by another short wave of the bloody 
shirt and a eulogy on the Republican party, which had, he admit- 
ted, been guilty of some errors, but on the whole had done great 
things—which is true. It appeared plainly in his speech that he 
shared the very common opinion in the Republican ranks, that all 
legislation passed to carry out the objects or secure the results of 
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Of these, three | 


Monday there was the first death of the season | 





| cise, which speaks volumes for the 
therefore, to coin it without limit when “the commercial nations | 


ation. 


he Var DY l Rep ‘ 
of the Constitution itself, and { 
With the consent of the Republieans, no 
in Congress mav think. Th . 
shirt, even When his subjeet cor S 
tary of the Treasury, is also one whieh Repu 
orators seem to feel, and reminds one of the ) , Sy 
Theatre who had the humble role of a foo 
duty in the play being to say ‘Sir, youn 
ded, “and theman who would lav hands 
ness, is unworthy of the name ofa Briton.” Ss s 
however, by far the ablest man the Rey 
and has solid elaims on the contidence and 

General Butler has announced his intention ot 
fall his chronie attempt upon the Governorship of M 
For the first time he is to make a confessedly pei li 
and the eall for a purely Butler convent it Wo t s 
tember indicates that the Claimant is convineed ot 
repeating his former efforts for a‘ regular” nominat hough 
Senator Dawes, in an interview, said there w x 1} 
ler would be the Democratic nominee. Still, in 
would run with the Democratie ** endorsement” only, in « 
could certainly not get more Democratie votes than he 
year. The announcement of his candidacy has excited no surpris 
and but little alarm anywhere except among the Democrats re 
sented by the Boston Post, to whom the annual Butler panie has 


been detinitively transferred 


perhaps as an ironieal punishment for 


the delight they used to experience in witnessing Republican tert 
Senators Dawes and Hoar make light of the General's chances, and 
the Republicans generally say they will make an active eanvass if 


Butler does, but not otherwise. It is probable, however, that they 
will be driven to do so, for apparently Butler is able, in some 
way, to extract 
would from a successful one. His recurrent eandidaey is one of the 
inexplicable incidents of The 
for political shrewdness that he has acquired can hardly be 
that he can imagine himself in any contingeney a possible Presi- 
dential candidate with fair prospects of election; and the cost of 
the Butler kind of canvass must be greater, we should say, than the 
somewhat idle enjoyment to be derived from making it. Possibly 
ex-Collector Simmons, who is out for his old patron, would suggest 
an explanation in the following sentence of the General's letter te 
the man Usher: ‘It will be agreed by all that our candidature last 
year did the State very considerable service in directing the atten 
tion of the people of the Commonwealth to the necessity of reforma- 


much pleasure from an aetive ean 


as 


contemporary polities reputatior 
, 


so false 


tory changes in the administration of its government.” It seems 
odd, however, to consider Butler posing in the attitude of a self 
] } + 


sacrificing benefactor of his State to the extent whieh thi 
tion implies. 





The Republican Conventions of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
were held on the 23d at Harrisburg and Madison respectively. At 
the former Mr. Samuel Butler, of Chester County, was nominated for 
State Treasurer; and in Wisconsin, Governor William E. Smith and 
the present State ofticers were renominated. The platforms adopted 
and the various speeches delivered were eloquent rather than pre- 
heroic enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates, who evidently had a cut-and-dried task to perform. Both 
conventions affirmed that the United States are a nation and nef 4 
league; that the Democrats are endeavoring now to obtain by 
* plotting ” what they and that the Republican party 
is charged with the preservation of the nation it has already saved 
The Pennsylvania platform, of course, advocated the continuance of 
the protective tariff, a subject upon which the other body was silent 
Upon the currency question there was very little frankness showx 


lost in tight: 
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r be made in August and Septembe 
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never accused MIM OT sd seeurities of the railroads of the Northwestern States, and 


. ference From ct THae | e advance in the prices of all. Aside from this 
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- ut) mo ent 1 sto Exchange markets were dull. United States 

Pu al !' 1) s were rather weak for the four per cents, and it really begins 

f some of the national banks would relinquish their note 

tl substitute four per cent. bonds as security 
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d without disturbance to the money mar- 
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The last mont] report of the Bureau of Statistics completes 

L e statement of exports and imports for the fiscal year ending 

June BU li] lue of the former was $710,423,743, of the 





aes = 

July 31, 1879] Che 
trer $445,792. 141, or an excess of exports 
Thi f 


7-72, and involves an il 


some seven millions over the sur 


sis an increase « 


wr 


ase in the exports of =15.000,000, 


of imports of S8,00,000, For the past seven months, how- 
. the upward tendency has been with the imports. The yea 
e the panic marked the culmination of the adverse commercial 
neces since the war. The average of these balances annually 


the total for 
S363. 000.000, 


is the Commercial Bulletin shows, SO02.800,000 : 


ae 
DeTNL 


rears (deducting the net export of specie) 


During the past six vears, on the contrary, the credit balance has 
raged $125,000,000 and the total (net export of specie added) 


been &924,000,000. Nothing can show more forcibly the debt 


¢ capacity of the country, and the material rewards of indus- 


it 
i 


1e Moral gain cannot be stated in figures. 


nd economy ; tl 





The so-ealled ** Letellier Case,” th: 
tection, influenced the last general election in Canada, and has 
since been the chief topic of discussion in the polities o 
It has at length been settled. Mr. Letelli it W 
was the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, and | 


even more in the question of 


f the Domin- 
er, will 1 


ve TemMeni- 


red, 1d dismissed 
the Provineial Ministry, in spite of its having a working majority in 
e House, on the ground that it had treated him with disrespect 
nd had foreed measures that in the publie 
nterest. The Dominion Parliament at once took up the issue 
thus created, and Sir John Macdonald, then the leader of the Op- 
position, after a parliamentary defeat, made it a leading question 


certain were not 


bil 


after the subsequent dissolution, and upon becom 
ve premier at the next session, with a large majority behind him, 
manded Letellier’s dismissal at the hands of Lord Lorne. The 
latter referred the matter to the Home Government, which, gener- 
ally wise in inaction, referred it back to the Governor-General, and 
Dr. Robitaille has just been announced as Mr. Letellier’s successor. 
There can be no doubt of the wisdom of the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment’s refusal to interfere; anything other would have irritated 
Canada as, in the opinion of less radical judges than Mr. Goldwin 
it would have been foolish to irritate her. As for the pith of 
the real question at issue, it must be admitted that Sir Jolin Mac- 
donald has had the good fortune to be more nearly right than is 
often his lot. There was a cloud of dust raised and a great deal of 
heat engendered, but the dismissal of Mr. Letellier seems, in spite 
of all the complexities of the matter, to be a vindication of the re- 
sponsibility of parliamentary ministers to their electors, a protest 
against arbitrary individual action on the part of individual execu- 
tives, and an emphasis of the well-understood supremacy of the 
different Canadian provinces in purely local matters. On the other 
hand, those who regard provineial cabinets as costly and somewhat 
ridiculous surplusage in the Dominion system, will find their objec- 
tions confirmed by the incident just closed. 


r the Conserva- 


(it 


Smith, 





From England there is little news beyond the Zulu victory, 
whatever attention can be spared from the obsequies of the Prince 
Imperial and the performances of the Comédie-Frangaise being be- 
stowed unavailingly on the deplorable condition of agriculture, 
which is now in a more serious condition than trade. A roval ecom- 
Mission is to enquire into it, and some sensation has been excited by 
the admission of the Marquis of Hartington that the present land 
system cannot stand. In fact, it appears more and more likely that 
the Liberals will now make a desperate effort to dislodge the Tories 
from the counties, of which they have held almost undisputed pos- 
session for two centuries, by offering the tenant-farmers better | 
tenures and more freedom, and by making it easier for landlords to 
lower their rents and to sell what they cannot afford to keep. The 
only thing the Tories could oppose to this would be protection for 
agricultural produce, which, however, they dare not talk of, as it 
Would mean dear food and rouse the working classes to fury. 





Lord Chelmsford has delivered himself from a very u 
position by winning an apparently decisive victory over t 


npleasant 


he Zulus, | 


‘er 


| jority. 


we 


ation. 


and destroying the large ** kraal” s I Cr 
eapital, Ulundi d Sir Garnet Wols ( ’ 
end. The ditticulty nging the k : ot 
two defeats appears to have lain i { vce 
him on both oceasions behind ( von laag 
ind from his experience at [sand beheve e could be 
the 1 the Op OV an Uy chara At | ( howeve 
besides the surprise, the Zulus were re dL eve 
the open order which the breech-loader 1 Ce t 
tacties of all European armies. In th eir 
received in a hollow square, as in the old « ve : 
and they were routed in half an hour and pursued by the « 
With heavy slaughter. It is now said that, | r redee! 
self, Lord Chelmsford will resig na ( Sir G et Wolse 
the task of settling the terms on whi Z1 
to live with his neighbors 

The English Ministry have t ed e We 
Liberals by Lord Salisbury’s denial in a recent speech that t! 
ineurred any responsibility about: refor Asia M | 
Convention with Turkey. He says t : 
that **the utmost they can do is to urge upon eve 
portunity and with all the energy they can tl ' 
Porte had given should be fulfilled.” The fac 1 ( 
vention guaranteed Asiatie Turkey against all aggress ’ 
turn for this the Porte promised reform, and the Ministry 
this promise to the country as an assurance tl Furkey 
were to defend was to be a renovated Turkey. The present re 
diation of all responsibility about refor show the Lib 
were right in their assumption that the Conven Was a eunnit Me 
device of Lord Beaconstield’s to cover up the substantial defeat he 


sustained at Berlin, and the Economist compares it now, in languagy 


never before applied by respectable writers to ministers of the 
Crown, to “‘a check with no etfeets behind it in order to get re- 


spectably out of a tavern 


Germany is passing through thr 


most serious politic cris 
which has overtaken her since [s66. Prinee Bismat ek, before the 
adjournment of the Reichstag on the 13th ult., fo lv broke witl 
the National-Liberal party in one of his most powerful speeches 
and put himself at the head of a combination composed of the Con 
servatives and Ultramontanes. Not only has Dr. Falk been dis- 
missed, as a sop to the Ultramontanes, but they have been further 


> +1) . . 
hat all money ovet 


divided an 


mong 


gratified by an agreement t 
raised by the new protective ti 


' nt 
amount 


riff shall be the 
separate States, which is a distinet concession to the Particularist in- 
terest. Encouraged by his success thus far, the Chancellor now ] 


poses that the duration of the Imperial Parliament shall be extend 
ed to four or six years, and intervals of two shall elapse between its 


sessions, so that the taxes will have to be voted for two years at 
least, thus greatly diminishing parliamentary control over the 
| revenues. This project, which involves several amendments to the 
Constitution, is now before a committee, and it has filled the 
Liberals of all shades with dismay, and the National-Liberal party 


is said to be utterly disorganized. 


The Austrian Liberals have also been unfortunate the late 
general elections. They have lost forty-tive seats, leaving them with 


a majority of only eleven, which ean hardly be called a 


at 


working ma- 
The gains are made mainly by the landed interest, and in- 
dicate a revival of the influence of the great 
in the Slav constituencies, and the cause is 
that which put Disraeli in } 


proprietors, particularly 
very much the same as 
in 1873, and has 


vmwer in England 


{ enabled Bismarck to carry his tariff and other schemes in Germany 
viz., a sort of Weariness, aggravated by the hard times, of the rule 


lasted 
“thinkers” and progressive men 


of the commercial and professiona which has now 


1 classes, 
since 1866. Having tried the l 


Without attaining complete happiness, the constituencies turn to 
the country squires. 











TO ‘rhe Nation. 


SENTIMENTALISM IN| POLITICS. 


( Ir. W. EL ( d to g eeling 
' e Pr 
( ‘ I so ( \ 
Whether t erely t | ertion ot lind not re- 
‘ of j the sh i tute 
‘ : hy ot ¢ on fro ‘ itive « - 
( Phe ) ! eo rt « he Adminis- 
muld, unde he er ( nable, is 
( el ( of the Rep Kul ( ) 
doubt also in secret, b »> small number of Democrat 
The ease presents itself to the average din a form like this: 
When President Haves came into office, there was a contest between 
the two wings of his party as to whether he should or should not 
use the military foree at his disposal to keep Chamberlain and 
Packard in power in the States of South Carolina and Louisiana, 
and whether he should continue to contine the Federal officers in 
the South to that class of men who held them under the Grant 
régime. In this contest the white Democrats of the South believed 


that the interests of their section were deeply involved. 


If Hayes 
yielded to the Stalwarts, governments which they considered as 
among the most odious would be enforced upon them, and the ma- 
terial prosperity of their section would continue exposed to all the 
dangers and drawbacks arising from bad administration. Instead 
of pursuing this course, which from the ordinary politician’s point 
of view was that demanded by the interests of his own party, the 
President did what the South desired, and thus conferred upon the 
latter a valuable and lasting privilege. Such being the case, it was 
supposed that the common sentiment of gratitude would prompt 
them to do something in return. Since the benefit came from a 
source which, in some sort, represented the Republican party, it 
seemed nothing more than reasonable that the expression of grati- 
tude should take the form of a favor to that party, and the only 
favor which could be done it was that of voting its ticket. Hence 
the President is supposed to have looked with great interest to see 
the Southern people rise up and overthrow the Democratic party in 
all the Congressional districts where the beneficent effects of his 
policy had been felt, or, at least, to stay away from the polls in suf- 
ficient numbers to allow the Republicans to elect their candidates. 
The Stalwarts assured him that no such result would follow, that 
the South was not ta be trusted to do anything but oppose his own 
party to the utmost under all circumstances, and that it would use 
the very power he put into its hands for the benefit of his politi- 
cal enemies. To amind so magnanimous as that of Mr. Hayes this 
seemed hardly credible, and he went on in full confidence that he | 
would find his good feelings and intentions reciprocated. Time has 
proved the Stalwarts to have been right, so far as the impossibility 
of recruiting the Republican party from the white Democrats of the 
South is concerned, and now the President and his supporters are 
supposed to be lamenting the failure of his policy and the ingrati- 
tude of humaaity. 

Plausible as this view appears at first sight, it is founded on 
those radically false ideas of the objects of political management 
which, diffused among the masses, constitute one of the great diffi- 
culties with which the progress of sound principles has to deal. 
Those who adopt this view do not think it worth while to ask 
whether the course of the President has or has not promoted the 
cause of good government in the South, but only whether it has 
been successful as a political manceuvre. It assumes that the only | 
motive which actuated the President and his supporters was that of | 
securing a Republican Congress, and, of course, the effort is pro- 
nounced a failure because this end was not gained. The lesson 
which the more radical Republicans would have the country learn 
is, that the South is not to be trusted. But if they will look a little 
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ep ey will tind th nuch more luable lesson is taught 
\"\ - p accepts | mn ~—, . th all its 

t "| oes Oot ass e {| i } 1 general are eithe 

g or devils. Human nature is so constituted that it does not 
overtlo th gratitude for any act, however beneficent, unless that 
act be prompted by a disinterested spirit. Just so far as support 
lg tude are expected in return, just so far is the moral effect 

f the aet diminished \s Morley says in his study of Rousseau, 
\ service done in expectation of gratitude is from that fact stripped 
of the qualit hich makes gratitude due, and is a mere piece of 
egoism in altruistic disguise.” In political life men’s innermost mo- 
ves are as clear as the light, and the more gratitude a public man 
expects from his constituents for a virtuous act, the less he will get 
mw, every one feels and knows that neither political party is at 


the present time actuated by any higher motive than that of suc- 
eeeding in the next election; and so long as this is so it is puerile 
to expect any interest to deal with it in a spirit different from its 
own. No doubt when President Hayes assured the Southern States 
he privileges of self-government within the Union he acted from 
the purest and highest motives. Could the Southern people have 
given him political support entirely irrespective of party, we can 
hardly believe that they would have hesitated in doing it. But 
they knew very well that behind him was a party carefully cipher- 
ing out on their slates how many members of Congress it might gain 
or lose by his course, and looking on the situation in no other light 
than that of its effect on their own interests. Such being the case, 
t was only human to resolve that the caleulators should be left to 


take care of their own interests. 

If we look upon the Adininistration as having no higher hope 
than that of winning Southern whites over to the Republican party, 
good advice would be thrown away upon it. An individual who is 
not only selfish but is not willing to wait for the slow grinding of 
the mills of God, will never receive much sympathy from any quar- 
ter, nor much benefit from good advice ; and the moral law is much 
the same for an organized party as for an individual. But if the 
party, or its leader, sees some higher problem of statesmanship than 
that of making the majority vote their own ticket, it will not be 
difficult to point out some of the conditions of suecess. 

The first thing to be recognized is, that the problem of dealing 
with the South is a purely practical one. Sentiment has nothing at 
all to do with the matter, and is nearly as much out of place as pas- 
sion. We may as well at once make up our minds that any profession 
of love on our side will do little good, unless we make them feel 
that it is entirely disinterested and has no relation to polities, which 
it will be difficult to do under present circumstances. We must 
throw aside all considerations of love and hate, gratitude and in- 
gratitude, and show them that we are actuated by a regard for 
sound principles and an honest administration in which no amount 
of unfriendly feelings on their part can make us waver. A dispas- 
sionate adherence to a fixed line of policy, dictated by a regard for the 
general welfare, modelled so far as possible after the laws of nature, 
unshaken by threats or blandishments, and persevered in to the end, 
has a wonderful influence on all men, even the most degraded. No- 


| thing quells passion so surely as resistance by an entirely dispassion- 


ate agent. In the Constitution and laws we have such a policy marked 
out with sufficient precision to serve as a guide under nearly all cir- 


' cumstances. Differences of opinion in matters of detail are, of course, 


inevitable, but in settling them no better rule can be adopted than 
to reject the advice of all who are moved by feelings of any kind, 
whether love, hatred, or passion, and take the advice only of the 
coolest portion of the community. What is most wanted to cement 
the Union is a few years of an Administration which shall show 
neither animosity nor favoritism towards the South, expect neither 
its opposition nor support, insist on nothing but a due regard to the 
Constitution and laws on both sides, and wait patiently in calm con- 
fidence that the reward of virtue, though long delayed, will surely 
come at last. 

The present Administration has kept about as near to this ideal 
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and the time to complete it twelve vear 


of franes necessary rs. 
M. de Lesseps has thin a short time publicly stated that the 
same canal can be built for less than five hundred millions of 


frances in less than five years. He proposes to issue four hundred 
indebtedness of two bundred 
pel 


pending the construction, and an annual dividend of eleven and a 


millions of franes of stock, ineur an 


millions of franes, guarantee an annual interest of tive cent. 


half per cent. after completion. He fails to state the sources of his 
revenue pending construction, and he admits that the gross revenue 
of the canal will only be ninety millions of franes. He must, there- 
‘the mainten- 

cent. of the 


fore, have in view some novel method of providing fo1 


ance of this costly work with one-tenth of one per 


eross annual revenue. 
in American interoceanie canal being ne- 


the 


The construction of 
cessary to the United States, economic and political questions 
involved are of greater importance than any discernible by human 
in the Wherever and 


it . 
tre 
ALU E 


whenever it 
structed it will become the most sensitive and vital part of our 


foresight near fi is con- 
interstate and international commercial system, and we must be 


prepared to protect it from the evils of local revolutions and foreign 
aggression, to seize it when necessary and successfully defend it 
against the two greatest naval powers in the world. The completion 
of such a canal involves, therefore, the creation and maintenance of 
a naval foree in the Atlantic and Pacific capable of contending with 


that of any possible European combination. 


THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE IN LONDON, 
Lonpon, July 12, 1879. 
: pe Comeéedie-Frangaise gives to-night the last representation of its 
extraordinarily successful series, and I am reminded that I am on the 
point of losing my opportunity for carrying out an intention long defer- 
red, and making a few remarks upon this very interesting episode of the 
visit to London of the children of Moliére. The first remark to be made 
is that this visit has been a brilliant, a complete, an unclouded success. 
It is saying little for it to say that it is incomparably the most noteworthy 








have to hold their sittings in neighboring states. The pretext of this 
brilliant escapade on the part of an austere institution was the undertak- 
ing of certain repairs and embellishments in the great theatre of the Rue 
de Richelieu, where it must be confessed that some such labors had long 
The house was to be put in order, the theatre was 
It was decided to spend these six weeks in 
The 


Comédie assumed no risks, and no one connected with the enterprise can 


been urgently needed. 
to be closed for six weeks, 
London, and a rich pecuniary harvest was guaranteed beforehand. 


have been a loser—not even the tattered persons, of both sexes, whose 
share in it has been to thrust the play-book into the windows of the long 
train of carriages slowly advancing to the Gaiety Theatre. This is all 
very well; but if I were a consistent Parisian I should be no better 
pleased. I have spent as many evenings at the Gaiety Theatre as I have 
found possible, and I have always enjoyed my privilege ; but, distinctly, 
the institution which I just spoke of as austere has lost to my eyes a 
part of that sanctity in which it was formerly clad. I have enjoyed it in 
London, but I am afraid that in case of paying it a visit in Paris I shall 
not enjoy it so much. I have seen it out of its element—I have seen it in 
the Strand! I have seen it vulgarized, reduced to the level of ordinary 
commercial ventures, departing from its traditions and compromising 
with its ideal. I don’t know a more striking example of the spirit of the 
age, of the march of a civilization before which old scraples and re- 
serves, old sentiments and sanctities are successively toppling over. 

But of course if the Comédie-Frangaise was willing, we were only too 
delighted, and I must restrict myself to talking of our charming impres- 
sions. It is true that we have talked of them a great deal already—a 
certain section of the London world may be said for the last five weeks 
to have talked of nothing else. It had found a topic, and in a commun- 
ity addicted to dinner-giving a topic has precious uses. Indeed, there 
came a time when the Comédie-Frangaise threatened to take rank with 
the weather, or with Mrs. Langtry, as a subject available only for persons 
who had resigned themselves to the apparent sacrifice of originality. I 
almost feel tempted to say that the most entertaining part of the episode 
has been the performances, not of the Comédie, but of the audience. The 
Théatre-Francais, as exhibited to London society, is one branch of the 
affair ; London society, as exhibiting itself to the Théatre-Frangais, is 
another. The most amusing comedians have not always been before the 
footlights, and the drama has gone on in the world as well as on the 
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it vc rity, pure and simple, and Mile. Sa i 1) 
se, a celebrity because she is an i s ty S 
she desi it} ntensity tl 
i because for this end all means a ‘ ] 
er herself that, as regards the London public, she has cor sed If Iw 
nd th completeness which makes of he rt of f s s 
mpertinent viefrex poised upon a perfect pyramid of ruins—the ruins g 
of a hundred British prejudices and proprieties. Mlle. Sarah Bernhard Coquelin. TI : 
dj has remarkable gifts; her suecess is something quite apart, as woman | tors, and Got is 
is herself is something quite apart ; but her triumph has little to do with as Coquelin has 
™ the prover lines of the Comédie-Frangaise. She is a child of her age—of | mand of his powers 
her moment—and she has known how to profit by the idiosyi sies of | mystery whicl 
or the time. The trade ofa celebrity, pure and simple, had been invented, I | versatility. t ktent of : 
< think, before she came to London ; if it had not been, it is certain that most jovous and ex 
- she would have discovered it. She has in a supreme degree what thi nd touching of serious : 
‘ French eall the ginie de la reclame the advertising genius : she may, n- seen upon tl stay 


' deed, be called the muse of the newspaper. Brilliantly as she had already — the note of passion, of d . 

exercised her genius, her visit to London has apparently been a revela- | with a certain 

- tion to her of the great extension it may obtain among the Anglo-Saxo1 Mile. Sarah Bernt { : \ 

] peoples, and the dénotiment of this latest chapter in the history of th all very well : t what | \ 

r Comédie-Frangaise is that Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt has resigned her plac XX 

e as sociélaire. You will, of course, have heard long before this reaches ~ 

you that she has formed projects, more or less definite, for visiting the rig Wn 

a United States. I strongly suspect that she will find a triumphant career - - 

" in the Western world. She is too American not to succeed in America. CATRO, AUIY 

| The people who have brought to the highest development the arts and ties foreed abdicati f the Kh n f 
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nevure so admiz il 


n graces of publicity will recognize a kindred spirit in a 
y adapted for conspicuity. Mlle. Bernhardt will be a loss to the Comédie- | how near we came to hav vs is f s 





Y Francaise, but she will not be a fatal one. Charming as are some of her that when the questi f tl lication firs 1 is 
o gifts, peculiar and picturesque as is her whole artistic personality, it can strongly in favor of the su ssion of Halim Pas iN : 
. not in the least be said that she is a consummate actress, or even what the uncle, now living in exile in Paris, who. ; rding vstem of 
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French call a real comédienne. She is far from belonging he ri u ion, 
5 Rachel and Desclée, she has something sceptical and cynical which was had told Shaim Pasha. the Minister of War, 1 P yt 
_ wholly foreign to the manner of those concentrated and serious artists, | person other than one of his own sons, should l as his sue- 
4 There are, indeed, actresses now at the Théitre-Frangaise who are very essor, he would fight. He added, mor r, that t present state of 
s much more complete than Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt. Mile. Favart knows fairs was such that the chances were that no Em in power would « 
her trade as her more youthful and more captivating successor will pro- to go to the expense of sending a force t ier Egypt as soon as it 
5 bably never pretend todo. But unfortunately Mlle. Favart lacks charms; | was known that there would be a s s resistan Military prepara- 
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" she pleases no one but the people whose judgment is complicated by anap- — tions wer selessly but effectively pushed forward, and in three weeks 
S preciation of technicalities. It is to be added that Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s about one hundred thousand men could been put into the field well 
I repertory is a singularly narrow and disadvantageous one: in a single | equipped and passably well discipline 

e part, in ‘*‘ Phédre” alone, has she a chance to give the measure of a great On Wednesday, June 25, at thi ; k the morning, the Consuls- 
» talent. The plaintive and pathetic passages of **Phédre”™ she renders General of England and France lat the palace and demanded the 
. with admirable delicacy and grace; but in the violent scenes she forces | immediate abdication of the Khedive. The Khedive asked them what 
8 her note beyond all reason, and becomes painfully shrill and modern guarantee would be given as to the succession of one of his sons. Upon 
. Her only other opportunity is in the last act of ‘ Hernani,” which ap- the reply that Tewfik Pasha, his eldest son, would succeed, but that 
‘ parently has been her great success in London. In ** Ruy Blas” her part , they were not prepared to give any guarantees, the Khedive refused to 


is pale and savorless, and in ‘‘ L’Etrangére ™ it is an almost grotesquely consider the question of abdication any further at that early hour in the 
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musi f \ | ven if t singers ( lorned real d 
lt e wanted something more ¢ / I—it v his pri 
‘ i a I Hortense Schneider was obliged to ¢ 
nd sing the ** Grande Duchesse” on the shores of the Nile. The opére 
t home in Ca ; the songs of the ** Bouffes-Parisiens ” and of t] 
‘Palais Royal ” became popular in Egypt. Journalists were hired 
go to Egypt, were hospitably treated and made to sing the praises of tl 
new rulers of Egypt. Even books were written in their honor. I am 
ire that Edmond About, the author of ‘Tolla’ and of the ‘ Ro 


s Montagnes,’ is not the author of a volume called * The Fellah.’ Pré- 
vost-baradol made a pl asure trip on the Nile on a Government steamer. 

pitalit hedive was boundless ; life at the Windsor Pal- 
ace, in the Burg of Vienna, even in the Summer Palace or Winter Palac« 


of the Czar, is tame compared to what it was in the oriental palaces of 


The Khedive was not only a most generous host, he was not con- 


ities of Europe; he really believed 


tent to draw to Egypt the cel 
be a man of progress. But he could only understand 


the material sense. He could interest himself in canals, 





in works of irrigation, in machines, in sugar-factories ; 
became the largest landlord in the world, by the very simple means 
of confiscation or of buying at his own price. le possessed, togethe: 
with his own family, about one-fifth of the cultivable part of Egypt. 
He was, with all his civilized airs, more absolute than the King of 
Dahomey. If he had been a good man of business his rule, strange as it 
was, would probably have benefited Egypt in the end. The opening of 


the Suez Canal is a benefit which cannot well be forgotten. Unfortun- 
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nium: they know the danger of anv « 

son why they screen their action behind the a n 

hy they are not sorry to see the Austrian and the Get 

ion with the Anglo-French action. On .th 

has not much simplified matters : the change of on 

least for the present, improve the stat the Egypti 
‘umstances of his fall will allow fresh combi: 

It seems 1 me } 


tics which may become dangerous, 
will soon be thrown into the hands of Russ 
who are completely tied now. will favor the Ang 
Egypt, in the hope that it will bring on t} 
separable from a common action of two Powers i 
1 r separate interests. 


Correspondence. 


BI-METALLISM IN EUROPE 
To tHe Eprror or Tue Nation 
Sir: I infer from some recent remarks in the .V 


McCulloch's Harvard lectures that th 
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In that in this discussion, as in ot! he kind, the analogy 
etween tl ev and | Ss] \ unv and medicir 
s nveniently ig ed as | g ing l 1 the ques } I 
has ig to | ion : and when the .Va//on ean show 
that he ust poli wal ¢ nomy means to the w ? d at lara free track 
protection, mono-metallism or bi-metallism. or because no good teacher 


of political economy can fail to have convictions on these points, there- 
fore political economy may not be taught in a university, it will be time 
to demand that theology be banished on the same grounds. To most of 
us this is the best reason why the university should undertake the one 
and the other; and for Harvard College to refuse to attempt it seems 
not a noble unsectarianism but an ignoble abdication of the university's 
true responsibility. 

The Nation is anxious to have its correspondents define ‘ non-secta- 


rian theology.” Excuse me, but this is the very thing which we look to 


the university to do. My Catholic neighbor would like very much to | 


have me define ‘‘ non-sectarian history.” I decline th 


but send him to Cambridge to find out. If he still complains that his 


son is taught anti-Catholic history, I say so much the worse for Cam- 


e attempt myself, 


bridge, which ought to know how, or to find out how, to teach history un- 
denominationally, whether its professors are Protestant or Catholic. If 
there are difficulties in the way it is a poor university that cannot over- 
come difficulties of teaching. 

But really I cannot see the difficulties here which seem to the ation 
so portentous. It thinks such questions as the Trinity, the Nature of 
Christ, the Atonement, ete., must be taught in a sectarian way or not at 
all. But why ? No one disputes that a doctrine of the Trinity is held 
in the Church. The question is where it came from and what are its 
claims? Is it part of primitive Christianity, or has it grown out of 
primitive Christianity by processes which can be historically traced ; or 
even if part of early Christianity, was it the teaching of all the founders, 
or of only one or two of them ? These are questions of historic fact to 
be decided by the study of ancient documents and of the writings of two 
or three centuries. If the ation discovers any respect in which these 
differ from other historical facts, or any point at which a scholarly and 
independent mind cannot view and teach them on their merits, it is 


bound to make its discovery known. The case is essentially the same 
with the other doctrines alluded to. Even when the ultimate question 
irises, whether Christianity itself demands any other acceptance for its 
facts or teachings than reason accords to all other facts or truths, this 
does not differ in the least from ordinary questions of logic and gphiloso- 
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heological bel] C eSSt l to man’s eternal happin 
that they contain the sources of his morality in this life. Unitaria 
and Universalists inav not hold this, but then it is admitted 
Harvard University is not intended for the exclusive use of Unit 
rians and Universaiists, so that their readiness to accept ** non-se¢ 
tarian theology” does not meet the emergeney. He knows al 
that this is not true of economical or agricultural opinions. N 


father thinks his son will be damned eternally or suffer in charae- 
ter if he does not believe in free trade, or in a high tariff, 
entertains singular views about manures or the rotation of crop 
‘E. H. H.” also appears to assume that the theological professo: 
will have no more serious duty regarding the Trinity, for instance, 
than tracing the history of the dogma. But we can hardly believ 





that we understand him rightly. A professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory might possibly by very careful steering confine himself to this ; 
but think of a professor in a divimity school, in talking to his stu 

dents about the Trinity and the Atonement, evading the question, 
* Are these doctrines true, as held by the great body of Christian 

both Catholie and Protestant ?” Think of his telling his class that 
they might believe them or not, just as they pleased!) What Chris- 
tian father would like to have his son instructed in this way on suc] 
matters?) What honorable father would like to have his son edu 

eated at an institution in which a body of professors was engaged i! 
communicating information on such themes without letting thei 
own views be known? If we were to take “ E. H. H.’s” language 
literally, we should conelude that what he meant by theology wa 

what is called the * science of religion,” in which Christianity is put 
in the same category with fetishism, Buddhism, and Mohammedan- 
ism, and all religion is treated as simply a form of human expres- 
sion, like art or language, and to be studied in a spirit of pure 
criticism. But, then, this is not what President Eliot proposes, 01 
what the contributors to the new endowment fund have in mind. 
Moreover, a professor who taught this successfully would hav: 
almost necessarily to be a seceptic. The true way out of the difti- 
culty is, it seems to us, if the University must teach theology, to set 
up, frankly and candidly, as they do in Germany, an orthodox Pro- 
testant faculty, and a Unitarian faculty, and a @atholie faculty, and 
let the student suit himself. But do not let us assume that there 
is an essence of theology which can be served out in a harmless 
form, and which each denomination can afterwards flavor and dilut 
to suit itself—Ep. NATION. ] 
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1 What 7s non-sectarian theology ? 
\ theology which is not confined to lits st no. l 
} nterests of any sect, may be called, I sur s ’ n-s t n 
ology. If the teachers of the ey are not bound bv anv creed, nor 
subject to the criticism of any sect, but are free to enquire, to changes 
eir views, and to sav freely what they believe hev ar n-sectarian 


teachers. 
2. Is the Te ANY NOU-SEeC ta Zan theology ? 
It would be safe to say, in reply, that there is no sectarian theology, 
No sect, as far as I know, has a theology peculiar to itself. Each on 


shares its views with others, and contains a large rat 


ige of opinion within 
itself. I never heard of a theology which belonged exclusively to anv 
sect. Even what is called the Unitarian view of the Tri lity is hel ls ib- 
stantially by four or five different denominations, 

3. Is Harvard Divinity School non-sectarian ? 

A recent article in the Christian Register, evidently written by one in 


makes the f 


close connection with the Divinity School, 
ments ;: 

(a) The foundation of the Divinity School declares that ** no assent 
the peculiarities of any denomination of Christians shall be required, 
either of the instructors or students.” 

b) As a matter of fact, students are encouraged to examine both sides 
of every theological question. They are free to defend orthodox views of 
the Trinity, Atonement, etc., in their essays, sermons. and discussions. 
They often do defend them. 
orthodox students have entered the school, have maintained orthodox 


} 


The writer refers to instances in which 
opinions in their sermons and lectures, and, after graduating, have en- 
tered the orthodox ministry. 
read the leading works on both sides of each important question. 

(¢) Prof. Ezra Abbot (who probably stands at the head among the pro- 
fessors of textual criticism in this country) teaches at Cambridge exactly 
The Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 


The students are encouraged and taught to 


as he would at Princeton. 
Cambridge has more than once publicly expressed his satisfaction with 
the definition of the Trinity, not as given in the Athanasian Creed, but 
as really taught by Athanasius himself. No one suspects the Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature of teaching fhaf in a sectarian way. 
The same may be said of the teaching of theism, of ethics. and of the 
ethnic religions. 

Harvard Divinity School is, therefore, already to a large extent non- 
sectarian by its statutes and foundation: by the encouragement given to 
students to examine both sides of important questions: by the 
liberty given them in their essays, discussions, and preaching : 
being no doctrinal tests for students or professors, and by its having in 
its chairs men of too much insight and breadth to narrow their minds to 
any sectarian limits. To make it wholly non-sectarian it is only necessary 
to have other professorships established, to be filled by eminent men of 
different denominations. And this is exactly what we all wish to have 


largest 


by there 


done, and what President Eliot is preparing to do. 
4. How can a non-sectarian theology be taught at Harvard ? 
It can be taught by having professorships endowed by different de- 


Nation. 
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We are not 


are so confident that anvbody who undert to desc 
tarian theology.” and tell how he will teach it, needs pl 
room, that We ire 1 ll ) ) 4 ‘ iM ‘ 
space. This is one of eases where re ‘ 
Taking his answers in their order we will obset 

1. Yes: but wha ud be the etteet en : 
cious teaching communicated by a fessor of Wr anti 
it make him religious, or deepen his faith in ‘God and ( 
tality"? Moreover, what is **a theology which is not contined 
the limits of anv sect"? Is not this det the substitutic ’ 


one uncomprehended for anothe 


». Of course everv sect holds some vit 


} 1; +} totoan . 1s Vay ee , } 
everv sect belleves 1n The eXistence of God: but ii vou teach ** no 


sectarian theology ” you must teach only the things which no sect re- 
ects, for wha ever any Consice ole sect re eects and SOm¢ othe re 

siderable seet holds is seetarian, and, therefore, non-teachabl 
Your only escape from this difficulty lies in throwing down the d 

mas before the student and bidding n choose for himse We 
grant that some subjects may be taught in this way, but surely the 
ology is not one of them. The value of a theological opinion rest 


th of conviction with whieh it is held. Loosely held, 


on the streng 

- ] ‘ye oe ] vy} , + 99 ’ } 
or merely selected from a desirable assortmen on the recom- 
mendation of an obliging professor, it can hardly be considered a 


very useful part of a young man’s equipment for 


» declarations of the founders of the D tv School are of 


little moment: the important thing is the practical working of it. 
That cases have oecurred in which orthedox students have gradu- 


ated in it may be true, but the fact remains that all but an infinitesi- 
mally small number of those who graduate from it are Unitarian min- 
The mode of acquiring their theology, as described in the 
Christian Register, is one which must of necessity produce theologians 


or rather 


isters. 
with little or no theology, if we may use the expression ; 
theologians whose attitude towards all doctrines is one of negation 
We know ef no reason why a university should not 
New-Testament Greek as well as Anglo-Saxon 


or indifference. 
teach Hebrew 
or Sanskrit. and anything else which prepares a man to study the- 
Why, for instance, ecclesiastical history, which deals with 


and 


] * 
ology. 
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\ P & ( ving English w me prepa- 
! Dr. Kraus | Dr. Eras s Darwin.’ trans | { 
! vi Mr. ¢ sD \I ir of 
| Cathe Stanley he Dean of Westmins 
I g st I f ky t Gre by An- 
vil ! N G es,’ by H. V rs-Stuart : and ‘ Japaness 
| s.’ by Miss B ie 7F0U miles hors k through tl 
er regions of Japan.——Sime’s ‘ Lessing,’ reprinted in its ongi- 
English by Brockhaus, at Leipzig, comes to us in two neat volumes 
{ LL. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay Street. The form not less than the 
contents well fits them for the pocket or the satchel of the vacation tour- 
They might be su eptitious!s read even at Manhattan Beach. 


\uthorized G man versions of selections from the M ey series of . Eng- 


Kduard Wartig’s est: 


Lei} ry, Goldsmith. Defoe, and Thacke ay 


f Letters” are announced by blishment, 
it aids to students in the 


-Von Holtzendorff’s 


Handbuch des deutschen Strafs- 
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for t pro} on ind | \ Benton's d tion tl 
o sery the S banks should have been secured,” ¢ 
hube gewimnen m sen, Where the translation would, we thir 
e/ f Wh Bento uid (* Debates.’ xiii. 403) was : The ad 
n ¢ 1) cut loose from the | | banks then: they were 
rainst tl Banl f the United States, and as such had fo be sav 
"] sare ours.) We wish Mr. Lalor had provided the book v 
vh it 1 s so sadly—an index, « t least, a practicable table 
itents 
We ha received number of additional communications, fr 
both sides in the late war, on the subject of army breastplates, but it 
quite useless to pri ny more. dur attention has been directed to sj 
cil No, 4,654, in the Army Medical Museum at Washington, classit 


catalogue as ** An iron breast} 
| officer killed at Gettysburg, 3d J 
a Confederate 


strapping of Federal cavalrymen to t! 


escribed in the 


body of a rebe i] 
1863." Only one correspondent, officer, confirms Gen 
Tavlor’s allegation about the 
saddles, but his testimony is not conciusive, for he 
I have heard th 


stantially and by persons of such character 


only says: ~ I nev 


statement made so circeun 


that I 
adds that this was in the early period of th 


saw an instance of it, but 


could not doul t 1 
a 


surmise of a Federal officer, who writes us as follows : 


truth.” and war. 


the point is the 


** The story of cavalry strapped to their horses is too absurd for belief 
and cannot be worthy of serious denial. General Taylor must, howev: 
have had something beyond sheer fiction in his mind when he wrote t} 
paragraph. Is it not possible that some of the troopers had adopted th 
fashion, not uncommon later, and derived, I believe, from the Mexicans 
of strapping the scabbard to the saddle, thus oecasioning the delay of un 
buckling when called to surrender their arms? This is a mere sugges- 
tion. But strapped scabbards are not unusual, and they may be th 


foundation in memory of the myth which has become curiously magni- 
fied and distorted in passing through General Taylor's brain.” 





‘The 


July 31, 1879 


—The report to Governor Hartranft of Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, Special 
mmissioner of the State of Pennsylvania, upon the practical operation 


itration in settling difficulties between emplovers and employed in 
gland is recently published. Mr. Weeks appears to have made a tho- 
rh study of his problem, and a careful examination of what statistics 


id get during his English visit His report gives in brief space tl 


arbitration il 


Nottingham 


ry and practical workings of industrial 


ng the different svstems, such as those of 





npton, and their success or failure, with impartiality ; and its conclu- 

s strongly in favorof the principle dis ussed. That itis ** infin tely 

be preferred ” to the method of strikes is searcely, Mr. Weeks thinks, 
‘a subject of argument.” The one method he ealls that of reason, the 


r that of brute foree. Still, he acknowledges that arbitration is not 


vonder-worker,” that it is ** used by men that are extremely selfish,” 


| that ‘‘for these reasons it will fail to accomplish all 
ted.” Indeed, Mr. Weeks’s deductions are 


ifiec and distinet, perhaps, but this does not touch the value of the re- 


that is ex- 
more comprehensive than 
rd of facts from which he makes them. The historical part of his re- 
rt it would be a good thing for every trades-union inwardly to digest. 
August number of the Vor/h 
‘©The Work and Mission of My 
idea of learning something on this 
the 


might well have saved him- 


—Richard Wagner contributes to the 
t{merican Review an article entitled 
fe.” Whoever reads it with the 
teresting subject will certainly be disappointed. 
‘* Meistersinger ” and of the ** Nibelungen ” 


The composer of 


self the trouble of telling the world what he intended by his music, what 
int he felt himself called upon to supply. Those 
‘* work and mission” will find all that ean be known 


who wish to know 


omething about his 


‘ 


in a careful study of his operas, beginning with ** Rienzi,” the work of his 
immature youth, following him through his transition period, in ** Tann- 
hiuser,” and finally arriving at the glorious perfection of the ‘* Meister- 
singer” and the ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelungen ”; and any one who cannot 
recognize the creative genius in these noble monuments will certainly be 
more bewildered and confused than before by the string of stilted, pom- 
pous, and pedantic phrases that compose the article in the North Ameri- 
can Review, Wagner has imposed his views of his own work upon the 
Germans in nine stout octavo volumes. It seemed almost an imperti- 
nence towards a highly cultivated public to tell them that they must un- 
derstand his works in his own way, that otherwise they don’t understand 
them at all, and are not worthy to listen to them. A work of art, whe- 
ther a poem or an opera, a painting or a marble group, cannot be called 
perfect if it cannot be understood, on its own merits, by an intelligent 
and cultivated man, without the author’s own explanation of what 
ideas and principles of art he intends to convey. Shakspere did 
not feel called upon to explain to his countrymen that there was 
his ‘* Lear,” 
3eethoven confided to nobody what he meant by 
his Ninth Symphony; and Goethe left it for contemporary and later 
critics to sound the depths of his ‘‘ Faust.” An advanced state of 
musical culture and knowledge is necessary to understand and appre- 
ciate the ‘* Meistersinger ” and the ‘‘ Nibelungen.” This only proves the 
grandeur of the genius who wrote them, but does not call for the com- 
poser’s intrusive interference. Wagner cannot resist the opportunity 
afforded by this article to have a fresh fling at the hated Jew. In speak- 
ing of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer his aversion to the whole race is 
expressed in a sneer which may be called mild in comparison with the 
tone of his scandalous pamphlet, ** Das Judenthum in der Musik,” which 
In Robert Schumann, too, Wagner can 
see nothing but ‘‘a tasteful composer of little spirited and pleasant songs 
and pieces for the piano-forte”; yet Schumann’s symphonies and other 


an actual inward necessity for writing his ‘* Hamlet,” 
his ** Coriolanus”; 


appeared about ten years ago. 


orchestral works, his chamber-music, and his pianoforte compositions ap- 
proach nearer than any other composer’s to the great creations which 
Beethoven left to the world. The style of Wagner's prose is heavy, dull, 
and ambiguous, unless we are here dealing with an incompetent transla- 
The incredible self-conceit of 


the 


tion, as may be suspected. 
transparent in every line. 


man is 


—A little more than a year ago a professorship of Anglo-Saxon was 
established at the University of Cambridge. There was already one at 
Oxford, but, singularly enough, only one man in all England to whom 
achievements in Anglo-Saxon philology gave a claim to eit 
This was Mr. Henry Sweet, an Oxford man, but not an Oxford professor. 
The new place at Cambridge, ‘‘the Elrington and Bosworth professor- 
ship of Anglo-Saxon,” was filled by the appointment of the Rev. W. W 
Skeat. Mr. Skeat’s labors in fourteenth-century English are weil known, 


her chair 


Nation. 


it his mark is vet be mad . | 
s still the best Cat | \ M 
Skeat is min of gre : 
S t vy S 
S , 
primitir n of th | 
rk undertaken by e new ( | 
Dictionary e English Lang y | e | 
Was Iss | l vi I 3 { I 
ised for No ber next, so that 
about three years, if driven through w ul ! { Now, 
is no doubt that an tymoigient dict Lit 
The etymologies in Worcester, for instance, L by 
persons who had no qualification fon bus . 
Webster were the work of a Competent s 
very materially at the instance of the pu 
either the etymologies should be made sh 
out! Wedgewood does not stiek firm 
phantoms of onomatopwia, is loose and arbitrary. \ good ety 
dictionary of English tv English was a thing to desit Bu 
sirable that for this the Anglo-Saxon profess : 
proper work even for three years. A translation of the new 
Eduard Miiller’s dictionary would have answered nearly 
poses, and might have been done by somebody els Though Mr. Sk 
may have accumulated interesting and valuable etymological notes 
a mere turning of the leaves shows a great deal of the sort), neverthe 


considering the shortness of life and the extent of the work in An 


Saxon which is to be done in England, and which cannot be done out 


England, he should not have been drawn into making a dietionary fe 





sake of publishingthem. Even what he describes as an important f 
ture of the work, and perhaps regards as the most im t—the at 
tempt to mark approximately the date at which a word first appears i 
the language—is the very thing which cannot be done to any satisfact 
within the time which Mr. Skeat has allowed himself; and this, mot 


over, is probably to be one of the principal objects, ; 
feature, of another work which the Clarendon Press announces, a diec- 
tionary of the English language founded on the materials colleeted by 
the Philological Society. 


is done seems to he well done 


But when we come to the work itself, all that 
There is a good method, and the sources of 
Ther 


history of 


is also much that is new, 
Why cer 


barl ue, bosh, to ealk 


information have been judiciously used 


and entertaining too, in the notes on the words 


tain words are left out is not clear—for example, 


(@ horse), cricket (a footstool), demijohn. <All these are in other etymo- 
logical dictionaries, and this does not purport to be a selection 


‘ ’ t 
essor of 


much to be regretted that even eX-pro 


Saxon at Oxford should have allowed Mr. Skeat to speak of Earle’s in- 


ourtesy to the 


sane derivation of dédmdden from * bedrian, to bewiteh,” as a ‘sug 


gestion that can hardly be accepted “—a derivation which throws the 


root-accent back on the inseparable and necessarily unaccentable parti- 


cle be-! This was a lapse on Mr. 
make us forget. If Mr. Skeat cout 


Earle’s part which generosity should 
1 f 
not—it would harrow us with fear and wonder. 


fall into such a pit—but he 


could 


—The Société de Geographie has just paid a remarkable tribute to t 
James Cook. The séance held 


lebrating the centennial anni- 


memory of the English navigator, Capt. 
on February 14 was entirely devoted to e¢ 
versary of Cook’s death. On this occasion there was exhibited a 
collection of relics of Cook, and objects illustrating his vovages. 
Bulletin of the Society for May gives the addresses made on this occasion 
le-la-Ronciére-le-Noury, and MM. Huber, 

a catalogue of the Expr sition 
ok.” The re the 


occupied with a ** Cartographie et biblio- 


by the president, Admiral « 
Hamy, and Varigny. Following this is 
**’ Voeeasion du ecentenaire de |: 

Bulletin, 


graphie 


i mort de C mainder of 
some sixty pages, is 
relatives a Cook,” by James Jackson. Included in this  bibiio- 
graphy are notices of ten charts and four hundred and seventeen separate 
The first on the list is ‘* An 
Island of New found land. 


the Philosophi il 


publications of Cook’s, or relating to him. 

Observation of an Eclipse of the Sun at the 
5, 1766, by Mr. James Cook,” 
1767. 
scubrimientos en el Polo Norte por E, Contreras de Diego, Madrid, 1879. 
to the 


August published i 
The last is ‘* Viajes y de- 


Transactions of the Royal Society in 


Many of the titles have notes explanatory of their reference 


great 
navigator. 


—Krones’s * Geschichte Oesterreichs’ has just been brought to a com- 


of its It was 


pletion fourth volume. wiginally an- 


by the publication 
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Edinburgh Review. 


] then t infl tial position in British literature—h« 
lu is death eeurred February 11, 1847 For more 
y vea 1 1 1\ { hips, h was In nfidential 
lence with the leading literary men of his nation, and selec- 
i his vi theirs make up this volume cf more than five 
pag I} . ! iD r the st fre juently e Jeffrey 
n, Macaulay, MeCu uid Sir Jam Stephen. There are al- 
rs. though les i from Scott, Hazlitt. Moore, Godwin, 
Carly the two Mills, B Campbell, Wilson, Senior, Dick- 
ickeray, Bu P i. I i John Russell, Lewes, and Mrs. 
Mingled with thes : e many from contributors whose 
ras most importan R in those davs, but whos« ry 
re almost forg How nv Americans could lav their hands 
earts and assert tl { he lof John Allen or William 
lealing with all thes vas t editor’s duty to plan, propose, 
riticise, encourage, refuse, mediate; to soothe jealousies and 


to deal with a class proverbially irritable, and yet avoid 
to win new contributors, and ye p old ones : to maintain 
cor, nd vet sown way. In ali this he certainly had a 
success. When we consider that Lord Brougham had maintained 
ht { I 1 1 the Edinburgh. Review that Jeff: y had 
1 med to beg new contributors not to mention that thev wrote 
st thev shonld fend this touchy monopolist (p. 3): when we 
ting into a rage (p. 76) because the editor admits a 
n |} ul « vy from anybody but himself,—we must 
’ pualiti I to keep house for so very unreason- 
. ‘ , Macve ier, | I ed | 


Nation. 





I ne is mused in this book with what 
Si a WV it ney WOK | Ni selves 
Mo \ vs that if | sas ¢ point it theology, 
(it rats t noun that he is habitually termed in Ireland 
Det f | 1 Fath ft Hibernian Church ” ¢pp. 115, 
133 M sually very good-natured in his tone, describes Wilso1 
g-drinking, cock-fighting, cudgel-plaving Professor of Mora 
; as hinks the same (¢ st ypher North ‘Sone of tl 
f I ! { writers » infest our literature full I 
ition it—in sl of all the vita fristia as well as 
ses WIth saving *T had almost as s ntry t read Car- 
Col lve * (p. 42 
It is singular to find in aman of Carlyle’s superiority so much less 
eniti f his own weak points i in Macaulay. Carlyle’s strong- 
est ¢ iction is that ‘tat all events one can and should ever speak 
hysterical vehemence, foaming and hissing, least of all 
n s convi d., and not onlv s iPPOSes, but Anows ” (p. 
97 Yet r . 1s occur to him that he here condemns himself, 
vh :M ( tantly recognizes by his own self-criticism the 
pl faults t posterity discovers in his essays. He thinks his paper 
nrielgh strange rambling performanc that ought to be put 
int fire (p. 127): savs that he has ** ney written a page of criticism 
! he fine arts” which he would not * burn if he had the 
( p. 257): that his ** Frederic the Great ” does not go deep (p. 381), 


a fail- 
on 
that he is far from putting himself on a level 
$11); 
and that some of 


and that the editor and the public will probably think ** Addison ” 


‘will not found any pretensions to be a classic ” 


rticles (p. 394 
stewart p. 


112), 


Mackintosh or Dugald that his essay on Moore’s 


+ ] ’ 
‘Byron’ is ** wretched] his articles are 


V | ad " p- 


‘viciously florid” (p. 77) and passages in others ‘* indecorously violent ” 
p. 66). There are few among his published essays which he reads with 
satisfaction, but happily those few are the latest (p. 428). Certainly th 


whole impression of Macaulay in these letters is most agreeable, and he 


shows the greatest good-nature that is possible for an 
} 


author when he 


more than once authorizes Napier to erase from his essays anything that 


might seem too personal, adding: ‘‘ I had much rather that in a case of 
private provocation you should judge for me than that I should judge for 
myself” (p. 100). 


find ho 


mporaries, and how many of the late 


one to w frankly Macaulay was discussed by his 


cont r opinions of critics were anti- 


Sir James 


cipated while the essays were yet fresh. n Stephen, to be sure, 
‘T can forgive him anything, and am violently tempted to admire 


oul of Lord 
‘Though I incur your contempt by the sentiment, I 


faults ” but see the vehemence Coekburn’s 


in 1844: 


think the brilliancy of 


(p 


his styl ’ 


especially on historical subjects, the 


worst thing about him. Delighting, as I always do, in his thoughts, 


views and knowledg ‘ I fe el too oft nh comp lled to curse and roar at his 


words, and the structure of his composition. Asa corrupter of style he 


is more dangerous to the young than Gibbon 
But 


On the other hand, Carlyle writes in 1852 : ‘“‘ Macaulay is always 


His seductive powers 

ater, his defects worse. 
174). 
spirited and emphatic, worth reading even on a worn-out matter” (p. 
129 As to Carlyle, he might as 
well write in Irving’s unknown tongue at once ” (p. 122). 


still I rejoice in all his deliveries ” (p 


while Macaulay says in the same year : * 


Lerd Brougham, writhing under personal unpopularity, succeeds in 
convincing himself that Macaulay is more unpopular still, calls him 
pityingly ‘* Poor Tom,” and says that ‘‘he is absolutely renowned in 
Sor iety as the greatest bore that ever yet appeared.” ‘*T have seen peo- 
ple,” he continues, ‘‘come in from Holland House breathless and knocked 
What’s the 
Then every one says : ‘ That 
etc. (p. 403). He declares in 
the same letter that Macaulay ‘is always upon stilts, never able to say the 


up, and able to say nothing but ‘Oh! dear, oh! mercy.’ 
matter ? being asked, ‘Oh! Macaulay.’ ac- 
counts for it ; you’re lucky to be alive,’” 
plainest thing ina plain way, . . . half poetry, half novel, no argu- 
ment, no narrative—fifty little periods in a paragraph, fifty little spark- 
ling points in a sentence.” And, after all, the article thus sharply con- 
demned turned out not to be Macaulay’s, but Stephen’s, and all th 
wrath had to be retracted in the very next letter! On the other hand, 
Macaulay more composedly sets down Brougham as ‘all but mad,” and 
says that ‘tthe stories which wander about town as to his sayings and 
doings are almost ineredible, yet the strangest of them are true ” (p. 429). 

rhe correspondence most essential to the value of the book—that in- 
deed which, in spite of fragmentary material, gives to the whole a con- 


To him 


tinuous interest—is the series of letters to and from Jeffrey. 
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Ir. Mallock 











rai 
| 
= i 
: 
| f God 
l y ! I] 5 
FE vthing vi x t ibl 
f nothing of God, or of r of 
I { l Ss pu ighos l n | 
l in \ It iitted on rinids { I 
iced in sup t of an t s of tural 
n iter 1a high vy f |} vd | that 
posit ivoon is that a high degre f ba vis 
} { 1 which we apply tl ‘ ordina nd that 
while they have no sort of objection to any one worshipping a probable 
God, or indulging in hopes of a possible future life, tl themst s do 
not feel called upon to join in the devotion or share the hope. But, as 
Mr. Malloeck shows, unfortunately for their reputation for consistency, 


I 
hey have not been content with leaving the mystery of life unexplained, 


Feeling, as every one, philosopher or not, feels in his heart, that life 


cont mplated as a riddle, of which the key is fatally lost. is nota spec- 


tacle calculated to produce content or happiness ; feeling the ne cessity of 
something outside of life as a standard by which life may be tested, ofa 
lamp by which it may be lighted, of a consolation by which it may be 
supported, they have endeavored to find within the limits of their philo- 
sophy something corresponding to religion, and they have failed. On 
their own showing, religion belongs to a world with which they have 
nothing to do; and for them after all to put on priestly robes and 
volunteer the invention of a new superstition, is an impertinence which 
have no space to examine in detail the 
‘*the utter hollowness of that 


we instinctively resent. We 
arguments by which Mr. Mallock shows 
vague faith in progress, and the glorious prospects that lie before hu- 
manity, on which the Positive school at present so much rely, and about 
which so much is said.” His seventh chapter, on ‘* The Superstition 
of Positivism,” is a masterly criticism of those vague emotional substi- 
tutes for the Positive tenets of Christianity with which every one is 
familiar in the writings of Tyndall, George Eliot, and other positive 
thinkers. As an exposure of the fallacies of this school the whole 
But Mr. Mallock has proposed 
to himself an undertaking vastly greater than an exposure of the fallacies 
His book is not only an attack on positivism ; it is an 
Although we believe the author still 


volume cannot be too highly commended. 


of positivism. 
appeal in favor of Holy Church. 
professes an attitude of scepticism, his book is, as distinctly as it is pos- 
sible for a book to be, a Catholic tract, and the last half of it is devoted 
to a clever résumé of arguments by which he thinks the Catholie faith 
is supported. Most of this is such familiar ground that we shall not tax 
our readers’ patience by going over it in detail. First, we have arguments 
for the existence of a God; and, theism once established, the probabilities 
of a revelation are raised toa very high point. Sut a revelation once 
granted, it is quite clear that it is not to be found in the Bible, but in 
the Church, an inspired body which has had a continuous existence since 
All this part of the book forms one 
of the best Catholic tracts that we have ever seen, and Leo XIII. is much 
to be congratulated upon being able to number among English sceptics 


the revelation of the true religion. 


one whose method of reasoning is so little affected by his scepticism. 
But it does not to our minds strengthen the book, the merit of which 
lies in its attack on positivism. As to this, however, in the interest of 
We have al- 


ready said that, considered as an exposure of Positive superstition, it is 


fair argument we desire to offer one or two observations, 
very strong. As an attack on Positive morality, however, it goes too far. 

Mr. Mallock’s argument is in the nature of a reductio ad absurdum. 
The positivist takes away the religious basis of life, and what does he offer 
instead ? Everything that he proposes is in turn shown by Mr. Mallock 
to be out of the question : and, therefore, he leaves it to be inferred that 
there must be some religious basis for life, and thus there can be nothing 
n positivism. It does not appear, however, to have occurred to Mr. 
Mallock that the sentiment of a/fruism, and the duty of sacrificing 
one’s self for one’s neighbor, is simply one branch of the Christian law of 
life, the other having been left out from the Positive creed because its 
ffirmation presupposes a confession of theistic faith. What is Professor 
Clifford's ** band-work ” but an awkward expression of the idea that it is a 


duty to love one’s neighbor as one’s self? But if the consequences of altru- 
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n are absurd when altruism is put forward as a guide for life by 
I th ! st | pua ibyst rad when p it forwa “| by a C} ristian. 
I ( stian y is absurd And is it not so? Does not the fol- 
ing description by Mr, Mallock of the positivist’s ideal world apply 
lit gy t sati il ) to that held 1view by ¢ hristians 4 
‘They live in a world of their own imagining, in which all the rules of 
ld an urned upside down. There the defeated candidate in ‘ 
tion would be radiant at his rival’s victory. When a will was read 
the anxiety of each au vould be that he or she should be excluded 


* of the others ; or, more probably still, that they should be all « 
ofa] i wo rivals in love with the same woman 

would be each anxious that his own suit might be thwarted.” 

To every man of the world—and it is to men of the world to wl 


these arguments are addressed—it is quite clear that unselfishness as 


ruide to the conduct of life involves an inversion of most of the ordinary 
iles of conduct. We cannot see that a divine sanction alters this fact 


Whether it is God or Professor Huxley who tells us that it is our duty t 


seek others’ happiness rather than our own, it is equally true that it 


I 

impossible to imagine a world in which the command is acted upon 
such an extent that a desire for the happiness of others has becom: 
primary motive. But surely a rule that we never expect to see the worl: 
conform to is no practical guide for life. We think, therefore, th 
may be fairly objected to Mr. Mallock’s reduetio ad absurdum of Posi- 
tive morality that it is also a reductio ad absurdwm of Christian morali 
Mr. Mallock tries to get over this difficulty by the following argument 

** The positivists ask the Christians how they expect to enjoy themselves 
in heaven, The Christians may, with far more force, ask the positivists 
how they expect to enjoy themselves on earth. For the Christians’ 
heaven being ex hypothes’ an unknown world, they do not stultify th 
expectations from being unable to deseribe them. On the contrary, it is 
a part of their faith that they are indescribable. But the positivists’ 
heaven is altogether in this world, and no mystical faith has any place in 
their system.” 
The Christian heaven may 
be indescribable, but the Christian rules of morality are not so; they 
are identical with Now, Mr. Mallock 
very merry over ‘‘altruism” in the Positive system, while in that ot 
Christianity he sees nothing absurd. But it is unlikely that a just God 
would reveal a religion a part of which is a moral system that is, as 
Mr. Mallock shows, on its face absurd; 


But this does not cover the ground. 


those of positivism makes 


ergo, the Christian religion is an 
imposture. Such is the conclusion to which Mr, Mallock’s argument 
forces us. But, after all, no reductio ad absurdum of its moral systen 
can prove or disprove the truth of the positivist philosophy. The only 
question as to this is whether it is true or not ; and though Mr. Mallock 
makes a very effective plea against what he supposes to be the fallacy 
that truth is an end in itself, it is certainly not open to those who tak 
part in the discussions of philosophy to maintain that error is an end in 
itself, Both the positivists and Mr. Mallock propose to themselves the 
same end, the investigation of the facts of life. 
sion, he another. 


They reach one conclu- 
The only possible question as to the different results 
must be, Which is true? This was the only question at the beginning, and 
it must be the only question at the end. That remote consequences de 
duced from the conclusion arrived at in either case seem absurd, does not 
disprove the truth of the conclusion. 

Mr. Mallock cites for another purpose a passage from John 
Stuart Mill’s autobiography, which may be used as an_ illustration 
of the commission by a positivist of a fault which generally disfigures 
arguments as to natural and revealed religion. According to Mill's 
account, one of the most conclusive arguments to his mind against 
the existence of the Christian God was the supposed existence of 
hell. The possibility of an all-wise and all-good creator condemn- 
ing his creatures to endless torments seemed to him inconsistent with 
his supposed attributes. But if the existence of God can be proved 
by arguments which commend themselves to our reason, we cannot get 
rid of him by proving that he does what we could not understand an en- 
lightened human judge doing under the circumstances. When it is said 
that God is all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful, we do not understand 
that the epithets are used in their ordinary sense, but that the attributes 
of the Divinity in all respects surpass and defy the understanding. 
Therefore, the fact of the existence of a superhuman being once proved, 


it is a sheer impossibility by ordinary human arguments to disprove the 
In a somewhat similar way, if an 
apparently faultless chain of reasoning leads us to the conclusion that 
we cannot know whether a God exists or not, it is idle to ask us after that 
to explain what will happen to life if this agnostie condition becomes 
Mr. Mallock’s book is full of arguments to show that, if reli- 


possibility of his having made a hell, 


ge neral, 
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gion is not true, then is the human race indeed most miserable, and that 
the system of positivism is an absurd one ; but what he calls the agnos- 
ain of nothing that we 


It is 


tic major premise—/. e., ‘that we can be cert 


» does not seem to us to meet. no re- 


cannot support by proof ”—he 
ply to this to show that Tyndall shirks the question too, 


History of Medieine tn New Jersey, and of its Medical Men, from the 
Settlement of the Province to a.p. 1800. By Stephen Wickes, A.M., 
M.D. (Newark: Martin R. Dennis & Co. 1879.)—This work, like the 
title, divides itself into two parts, the latter, and by far the larger, ‘com 
prehending some 300 biographical sketches of 
down to the | 
less restricted than the title would lead one to suppose, 
his history of medicine, 


New Jersey practitioners 
eginning of the present century. The first part is much 
for the author, in 
includes all the colonies in his survey. He shows 


how in the beginning the practice of the healing art was chiefly in the 


care of the clergy, and that they were the authors of some of the earliest 
medical papers printed in America. 
pamphlet by the Rey. Jonath 
1740). 


done by women, and everywhere the 


In an appendix he reprints a rare 
Dickinson on Throat Distemper (Boston, 
In the most sparsely settled regions the physicking was chiefly 
midwife ruled over her special de- 
partment. Dr. Wickes states that obstetrics were first taught in a medi- 
cal school at the University of Edinburgh in 1726, when instruction was 
confined solely to midwives ; and not till thirty years afterwards were 
for male students. 


classes formed “The profession of an accoucheur was 


esteemed very unbecoming a gentleman, and it was only in the 


most exX- 


treme cases that his advice or aid was sought.” The first man midwife 


recorded in the colonies was a New York physician who died in 1745 
To proclaim one’s self such ** was deemed a scandal to some deli 


with her fees 


ate ears, 


and Mrs. Grany Brown, of two and three dollars, was still 
deemed the choice of all who thought women should be modest.” The 
‘of the regular physician. 
1718 the method 


was waggishly yet not untruly de- 


early obstetrician was not re 

Under the head of 
then 
scribed 


ognized as the peer 
Medical Practice we read that in 
prevailing in New England 
as ‘‘ very uniform—bleeding, vomiting, blistering, purging, ano- 
dynes, ete. If the illness continued, there was repetendi and finally mur- 


derandi. Nature was never to be consulted or allowed to have any 


concern in the affair.” As for systems, Sydenham’s came first; in 1760 
that of Boerhaave (the so-called humoral pathology) ** governed the 
Philadelphia,” and doubtless 
century Cullen's * Practice of Physic’ 
A Swedish traveller, in 1747-49 


practice of every physician in elsewhere ; 
and from 1783 to the close of the 
was the approved text-book. Kalm, 


noticed that 


**EKuropeans in North America, whether born in Sweden, England, 
Germany, or Holland, or in America of European parents, always lost 
their teeth sooner than common. This was especially true of women. 
The Indians, as he had observed, always had fine teeth. It did not, 
therefore, arise from the climate. He ascribed it to the use of tea, and 
to the custom of eating and drinking everything hot. fect 


The same effect 
was produced upon the Indian women after they had become addicted to 
the use of tea.” 


>> 


The throat distemper, ia, began in May, 1735, 
‘at Kingston, an inland town in New Hampshire, 
plain.” Yellow fever is believed to antedate the arrival of the Pilgrims, 
and to have almost annihilated the coast natives of New England in 1618 
As there was no intercourse then with the West Indies, this is regarded as 
proof of the origin of yellow fever in this country between the 41st and 
44th degrees of latitude. In 1798 ‘it 
shores of the New 
origin.’ 


identical with diphth 
situated in a low 


prevailed to some extent on the 


Delaware in Jersey, where it seemed to find its 


The New Jersey Medical Society was organized July 23, 1766, and was 
n America. Dr. W ickes collects the 
scattered notices of other even earlier associations of medical men in the 


the first provincial or State society ir 


various colonies. One of the first acts of the New Jersey Society was to 
make a rule that no student should be taken as an apprentice by any of 
the members ‘‘ unless he has a competent knowledge of Latin, and som: 
initiation in the Greek.” It strove still further to elevate the profession 
by procuring the enactment of a law providing for the license of physi- 
cians by judges of the Supreme Court, after an examination before a 
board of medical men, who were usually appointed by the Society. The 
lead taken by Philadelphia in the founding of medical schools caused 
students from New Jersey to seek instruction there during the last and 
for the greater part of the present century ; even now, all from West 
grees in Phila- 


Jersey and most ive their dk 


delphia. 


of those from East Jersey rec 
The French wars of 1758-66 were of great advantage to the 
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medical profession, both from the opportunities for practice and from 
> 
> 


association with the more cultivated | 
The biographical sket hes in this v ine at somewhat proporti ned 


proj 
in length to the author's ability to supplement notices already published 
in the county medical histories, in which. New Jersey is so ric] Some 
imes they are reduced to a ee of an epitaph, but the proverbial 
insincerity of such reeords is not emulated by Dr. Wickes, who frankly 
ells the truth about several hard < "a ters, forgers, drunkards, and 
debauchees. If space permitted we might borrow a number of amusing 
anecdotes with which these histories are enlivened What is most 
markable 1s the heredity of the profession in manyinstances. Take the 
case of the Blachlys. Dr. Stephen L. Blachly, still living in Pennsylva- 
nia, Says : 

**An old friend and neighbor of mine informed me that mv great 
erandfather and my grandfather bled him when he was about sixteen 
while theyavere in New Jersey. Whena young man he ved to Pem 
svivania and settled near my brother |gv. fa:her ? als M.D.], and h 
bled him; later in life I bled him ; a 1 life, being of plet! 
ne habit, my son also bled him ; makir five su ssive generations 
the fanily who bled the same et Bi et, with marked relief, and he lived 
be eighty-five vears old.” 

Besides these, Dr. Wickes chronicles the Budds, Elmers, and Piersons, 
four generations each ; the Burnetts, Campfields, ds Hornblowers, 
three each. We must not forget to mention the ancest f Dr H kiah 


Stites, John Stites, one of the original emigrants to New England, settled 


at Hempstead, Long Island, who is said to have ** lived to the ext: t 
nary age of one hundred and twenty-two or one hundred and twenty 
three years, and when soees of one hundred was able to walk forty 
miles a day.” On pp. 130-31, there is a confusion between Dr. Asshet 

and his father (both dying at the age of thirty-seven, the latter July 9, 
1773, the former January 4, 1774), which we cannot reduce t ler. On 
page 19, ** Siriodendron tulipitera” is printed f ae 1 
these are almost the only errors we have detected in this labo isly « " 


piled and elegantly-printed book, for which the thanks, not only of phy 
sicians but of the general reader, must be heartily given Dr. Wickes 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Deuxiceme Serie. ‘Tome xix. New York : 
J. W. Bouton. 1879.)3—When this volume, just concluded by the June 
number, began, there were two subjects in hand and not yet done wit] 


viz., the examination by M. Charles Ephrussi of Albert Diirer’s draw 





ings, scattered among the various museums and private c« tions of 
Europe, and ** Diane de Poitiers and her Taste in t Fine Arts.” by M 
Anatole de Monta " Che latter s s of papers is mpleted by a 
very long one in the February number Some late explorations among 
the ruins of Diane’s famous chateau of Anet had brought to light inte- 
resting constructions which had been forgctten, and statues and sculp- 
tured ornaments long since lost had been identified at the Louvre. at 
the Chureh of the Sorbonne, and in the neig rhood of eau f so 


that the vast and princely building, one of the wonders of the Renais- 
sance, the ce ae part of whos 


» Ecole ¢ 


_- 7 front is set up asa model in 


the court of t les Beaux-Ar mes up for a fresh discussion, 


which, with its illustrations, forn ndix to the great mono- 


graph of M. Rodolphe <n But it is not v the stately residence of 
the famous courtesan that is tre if: her library wi ts suy hind 
ings; the utensils and fittings of her household ; her personal adorn- 
ments, and the allegorical and enigmatical designs, in the tast f the 


time, made to her honor and glorv—the examination of all these goes to 


the elucidation of a curious epoch in the hist — of art. WI Madame 


le Pompadour was to a later time and a degraded art, was ** Madame la 
Grand-Sénéchale * to the Freneh Renaissance. 

M. Ephrussi’s study of Dii a long one; the eighth paper is in 

the January number, and the | ninth, in the March number, completes it. 


It is rather a sketch of Diirer’s life 


but an immense 


than a critical on study ; 


number of his drawings are name l in their chronologi- 


Itisa valuable tre itise. in 


cal order, and many ; 
Diirer, and one 


of them are reproduced, 


the historical sense, and forms one more life of taken 


int of OW 


most \ 


from a new po 
One f the Yriarte’s 


is complete d in 


oluminous treatises in this volume is M 
**Les Arts a la Cour des Malatesta au NVe Sitel It 
three numbers. It 


1} 
table 


is and careful than the 


seems more seriot 


big parlor- 
books which have come from the author of late years; and, a!- 
riarte for a eritical 
d to take 


; verything that a famous artist does or a famous ¢ por 


though we cannot advise any reader to take M. 
suthority, and although he is far too much incline for granted 


‘h produces, vel this 





examination into the history and character of 


buildings seldom visited, 








‘The 


in} n, medals dear to a few collectors but unheard 

t bu ts value. The tho historical 

! been extensive and serious. Nor does 

| } rs devoted to the French Renaissance: 

M. Ferd i I vri ft Institute, whose de May at the 

f \ d ter to his consistent p1 irainst the 

Ss nd | rom the Coup d'etat to the end, had contributed the first 

part of 3 | Consta de Montmorency 1 | patronage of 
h { i SSiy h we fear never to see completed. 

M. Brat I ! ntributes to the February and April num- 
her verv interesting article on the Schliemann discoveries at Mycene, 
i hich he ref st pt the enthusiastic theory or rather assump- 
t f the di verer of the royal tombs in the Acropolis. Some valu- 
ib] ] rat ' t borrowed from Dr. Schliemann’s book but from 
photographs s] ally taken, add to the value of this review. Other re- 
views of books on art are limited to one paper each ; thus, th editor-in- 
ehiel M. Le s fronse, notic Adeline’s ‘Seulptures Grotesques el 
Symboliques,’ ind Vidal’s ‘Les Instruments a archet’: M. Eugene 
Miintz, librarian of the Keole des Beaux-Arts, reviews the magnificent 
work of M. Paul Mantz on Holbein, the third large book devoted to 
Holbein’s life and work which has been published within a few years, 
and the best of the three ; and M. Paul Mantz writes the notice of the 


and 
by that M. Guiffrey who is known as biographer of ¢ harles Jacque and 


These 


book on the sculptors and metal-engravers, the father sons Caffiéri, 


author of the catalogue of that great etcher’s work. book reviews 


are not quite what we hope to see in the new Boston art-monthly 
Wrench criticism, even the best of it, is apt to be too polite, and to carry 


too far the good theory that every man’s work should be judged from his 


own standpoint and not from another ; and then these book notices are, 


perhaps confessedly, not critical at all; they are called compfes-rendus, 
as if to disclaim any great severity in passing judgment. The volume 
ends, as all the volumes do, with a long list of works on the fine arts pub- 


lished during the semester. 
is the long study of the Museums of 


Clément-de-Ris. The 


One of the most useful articles 


the Nort! ol Mut ype, hy the Count three 


papers 


contained in the volume before us are devoted to the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg, and one of the illustrations to this is a full-page drawing by 


M. Goutzwiller of that wonderful Grecian vase which made the despair 
of M. Vitet, 


pana,” one of thos 


the vase of Cuma, “la perle, le lustre de la collection Cam- 
f and gilded and 
the rest of that 


very minute and exact, 


wonderful vases, with figures in relic 


obtained before France bought 


These 
sta catalogue of the museum, with critical enquiry into 


which Russia 


1 


famous colle 


painted, 


tion in 1862, papers are 
forming alm 
the auth 


and valuable. 


nticity of the ase riptions, ete., and one apparently very thorough 

But it is impossible to deseribe all the papers of this volume, and we 
wish to call attention to what seems to us one of the best features of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, the frequent appearance in its columns of eare- 
ful papers written by competent judges, and illustrated by good draughts- 
men, on works of art which are at the time exciting general attention. 
Thus, the Louvre acquires, for the price of forty thousand frances, a bust 
of Philip Strozzi by Benedetto da Majano, and in the 


M 


January number 
Gonse gives an account of its origin and former home, and the in- 
scription which is hidden beneath, not to be seen by the visitor to the gal- 
while M 


Another recent addition to the Louvre is the kneeling or crouching 


lery where it stands ; Paul Laurent gives a large drawing of the 
bust. 
Venus, found long ago at Vienne in Dauphiny, and until now a private 
possession. To this statue M. Félix Ravaisson, of the Institute, devotes 
a long paper, accompanied by three drawings of the statue, two from as 
many different points of the statue as found, and the third of the statue 
M 
Joseph Israels has just finished a set of etchings, it uppears, and they were 
for 
to their consideration, and one very lovely specimen (‘‘ Enfants sur la 


It was in this way that Meé- 


as set up in the Louvre, with feet added, all three by M. Montalan. 


not yet sale when in the April number M. Duranty gave three pages 


Plage.” a real gem) accompanies the text. 
ryon, and afterward Haden, were introduced to the French publie. 
lil 


AC 


In 


manner there is question of two splendid portraits by Rembrandt, 


which, with other paintings, 
Rothschilds, in Amsterdam, to the great scandal of all Holland. 
Henri Havard, of 


the Zuyder Zee, and, more lately, of a treatise on Delft ware, a large vol- 


had been bought a year before by the 


Mr. 
the dead cities of 


author a charining book about 


“un \ splendid illustrations, writes upon the subject of these Rem- 
brand uid their companions in exile, and two full-page etchings by 


And 1n connection with these articles on 


company the text. 
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current topics it is right to name the engraving by M. Gaillard of *‘ Mon- 
the bishop of Poitiers, witha brief mention of this and other 
Why M. Gaillard’s wor 


are so little sought for by collectors, at least in this country, it would be 


seigneur Pie,” 


ks 


works of that wonderful engraver, by M. Gonse. 


hard to say, but every owner of a set of the Gazetle des Beaus-Ar's has 


half-a-dozen of them, the work of the only original line-engraver, so fan 


as we know, who is now alive and at work. In nothing does the Gazet/ 


deserve more praise and thanks than in the care with which these en- 


rravings he etchings by Haden, Israels, 


tires a pa fare printed, for t 


Jacque, and a score of other masters, and these burin engravings of 


Gaillard’s, are satisfactory and brilliant prints, good enough for any col- 
lector’s choice. led, and the prints there- 


fore, while uniformly good, a little less rich and mellow than a few early 


No doubt the coppers are ste 
proofs before the aetérage ; but that is of course. 


The Pedigree and History of the Washin Jion Family hg derived from 


Odin, the Founder of Scandinavia, B.c. 70, involving a period of eighteen 
centuries, and including fifty-five generations, down to General Georgt 
Washington, first President of the United States. By Albert Welles, 
President of the American College for Genealogical Registry and Herald- 
ry New York: Society Library. 1879. Pp. xl. and 370.)—In past 
years it has been our duty to speak pretty plainly about Mr. Welles and 
his sham College of American Heraldry. We were also oblige d to cen- 
sure his pretentious and unfounded genealogies ; and we truly hoped, 
for the credit of American literature, that we should never again en- 
counter his name on a title-page. But it seems that we misinterpreted 
his silence, and that he has really been engaged in an enterprise wors 
than its predecessors. Few people cared whether or not his stories about 
the Welles family were true ; 
pedigree set forth for the greatest representative of our country. 
heralds. Sir 


but it is a national disgrace to have a false 
Georg 
Washington has, indeed, been unfortunate in his successive 
Isaac Heard, full of zeal and sympathy, published a wrong pedigree of 
Then the Rev. Mr. Simp- 
kinson tried to correct that story and substituted a fresh blunder. This 
The Legislature of Massachusetts, inspired by Charles 


the ancestors of the emigrant Washington. 


one died hard. 
Sumner, sanctioned it, and during the present year J/arper’s Magazin: 
and Mr. Simpkin- 
son has repeatedly expressed his regret at his mistake. Now, after all 
this, we are brought face to face with a new and infinitely greater bundle 


gave a fresh impetus to it. But it is an avowed error, 


of figments, and we can only hope that Mr. Welles has been the dupe of 
an abler writer, who has deliberately concocted a literary forgery. 

In the New York World for March 29, 1879, Colonel Joseph L. Ches- 
ter, a genealogist and antiquary of the first rank, now living in London, 
sounded the alarm. Colonel Chester knows more about the Washingtons 
than any other man; he has for years studied the matter, and he ex- 
pesed the errors of Heard and Simpkinson yearsago. He had seen proof- 
sheets of Welles’s book, and he termed it ‘‘ unmitigated rubbish.” For 
the English pedigree Welles seems to rely upon ‘‘ James Phillippe,” of 
London. This is said to be one alias of an adventurer who calls himself 
‘* Marshal-General Plantagenet Harrison,” a getter-up of pedigrees to 
order, and unpleasantly known to literary men in England. At all 
events, the character of his work shows that he is without scruples or 


His book abounds in direct statements for which he 


without judgment. 
declines to give any authority. A pedigree thus prepared is useless, and 
its author must expect the harshest construction to be put on his silence. 
Mr. Welles, indeed, tried to reply in the New York /lerald of May 19, 
1879, to the crushing criticism of Colonel Chester. It was an utter fail- 
ure. Without encumbering our pages, it is enough to say that Mr. 
Welles declared that ‘‘in regard to the proofsof the identity of Laurence 
and John Washington, who emigrated to this country in 1659, the proofs 
are in my office.” Perhaps they are, but they are certainly not in his book. 

With the ridiculous fictions relating to Odin we have nothing to do. 
There are numerous families or branches of Washingtons in England, and 
this pedigree tries to connect the emigrants with one of these—the Wash- 
ingtons of Warton, County Lancaster. Mr. Welles writes, pp. 101 and 
105, that Laurence Washington was baptized at Warton in 1625, and his 
brother John was baptized there in 1627, both being sons of Leonard 
W. of that place. Now, Colonel Chester wrote last spring: ‘‘I have 
carefully examined that register (Warton) personally, and very carefully, 
and can declare that no such entries are to be found init.” Where, then, 
are Mr. Welles’s proofs of the baptism ? Where are his proofs that Leonard 
had any two sons named Laurence and John ? Above all, where are his 
proofs of identity ? The plain truth is, that no one has yet the faintest 
proof of the identity of the emigrants with any two known members of 
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any English family. Simpkinson and Heard found a Sir John with a As to the rest of his book, we find numerous sma n the parts 
brother Lawrence of the same date as our Americans ;{but also a further | which have a historical basis. In regard to tl portion we 
search proved that both of them lived and died in England. Of course a hope t that he has copied correctly from s d hi I k of 
pedigree is good only so far as proved. Similarity of names may be pre- | proper arrangement prevents critical study, and tl y and 
sumptive evidence, various circumstances may give us moral proof of tupidity of the whole book discourage the eriti books 
identity ; but mere assertions are impudent attempts to mislead the | which defy analysis or correction ; they sound like \ s 
enorant. If Mr. Welles has any proofs, it is his duty to present then Adventures,’ and with a show of meaning bewild : u 
If he does not, he is like any other incredible witness, and he should | It is so with all of Mr. Welles’s work ; we can ) wril 
told plainly that his mere assertions are good for nothing ng the whole, a task for which we have neither } 
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